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FOREWORD 


Tliis is a timely little book. I have rarely met one that conveyed so much information 
in so brief and digestible a form. I hope that it will find a multitude of readers. 

If ever two Allies were well matched, they are Germany and japan. The German 
veneer is thicker, but beneath it the resemblances of pure savagery have always 
struck me as remarkable. A few examples taken from this short book convey all that 
is essential, “To all Japanese the supreme aim is the same; the greater glory of the 
Japanese race, If they differ it is only as to method.” “Education was made into a 
weapon of imperialism by the ruling classes in order to inculcate into tlie masses 
belief in Japan’s Divine Mission and consequently in the necessity of large armies to 
carry it out.” “The great problem for Japan after the war will be to check the 
fanaticism of her military class and to alter the outlook of her people from a purely 
tribal one. ... It is primarily, as with Germany, a problem of re-education,” 
Political alliances have mostly been mariages de convenances and frequently 
misalliances's but here are two soul-mates, two twentieth-century nations witli B.C. 
dispositions and mentalities. The only reason why diey have not recognized each 
other sooner has been Germany’s ‘superiority.’ Wilhelm 11 and his satellites, were 
always babbling of “the Yellow Peril,” and even to-day, when two immeasurable 
cruelties are mated, the Germans are still humourlessly protesting that tliey are 
Europe’s barrier against “the Mongol hordes.” What the Japanese think of this I 
do not know. Probably they think very little — if at all. 

The task of re-educating two humourless peoples, who have been lengthily drilled 
into barbarism, will be no easy one. We cannot hope to undo a hundred and fifty 
years of German mis-education in less than fifty. That is the estimate of an optimist 
if the result is to be sincere and enduring. To reform “the Prussians of the East” 
will probably take longer. On the other hand, it may be more drastically taken in 
hand. There is in tlie United States certainly less illusion about the Japanese than 
about the Germans. The Japanese seem, perhaps happily, to have aclrieved a record 
in the unlovable. Consequently Anglo-Saxon leaders and propaganda have made 
relatively little effort to conceal the fact that we are reaUy fighting, and will have to 
re-educate, the Japanese nation. There has been a little conventional patter about 




that oertinacious nonsense about only fighting Nazism 
.wat-lotds/butncth.ng^Ute» concerted ostticlusm in tlte case of the 

and not the German . . ^_sjyages. The job may therefore be done 

more natural— and so less cuipaoi & 

more effectively, though with ^ j ^ 1 ng run, and at the cost of 

infinite suffering, a uncivilized into the other; and the civiUzed 

civilized have got into OM 

are going to win. n j right, even providential, that we parted 

In^ L the Germans took our place. There is now a chance-which would not else 
have existed-of reforming ioth the world’s gangsters. 
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NE OF THE most remarkable national phenomena of the 
past ninety years is the series of rapid transitions 
in the development of Japan. From a Western point 
of view there appear to be three fairly clear-cut 
stages in the progress of the Rising Sun. During 
the first period the Japanese were looked upon 
with benevolent amusement as ^quaint’ people^ 
reminiscent of W. S. Gilbert’s parody, particularly 
on account of their strenuous efforts to ape the 
West j then followed a time when they became an 
‘amazing people,’ and from this stage there was 
ut one short step — taken since the dawn of the century — to the attitude of pre- 
lunptuous aggressiveness which they have developed with systematic cunning and 
:ientific precision. 



A. bridge between Japan and' Western civilization was opened in 1854, when Commodore 
erry, an envoy of the United States of America, signed a treaty with the Bakufu (the 
lilitary Government of the Shogun), This was the first stage in placing Japanese relations 
ith the outside world on a reasonable basis and in opening up the country to foreign 
itercourse, which in reality proved to be the opening of the world to Japan. 

Soon Britain, France, and Holland also came to terms with Japan, and trade was 
eveloped with these countries. Until tlie arrival of Perry power was in the hands of the 
hogun, or military ruler, the Emperor being a mere figurehead politically and actually 
ving in penury. The arrival of Perry and contact with tlie outside world proved a strong 
npetus to the national revolution which then took place, overthrowing the powerful rule 
" the Shogun and restoring the Emperor, at least in outward appearance, to his former 
ory,[real power being gradually concentrated more and more in the hands of iustms 
id the military. 

\t the end of the eighteenth century there had arisen a ‘Shinto revival’ associated with 
le name of the scholar Alotoori. Shinto (the primitive tribal cult of the Japanese race) 



postulates the divine origin of the Japanese Emperor. It had long been overlaid by 
Buddhism and Chinese thought, to which, being devoid of morals, ethics, and phUosophy, 
it had nothing to oppose. The god-Emperors, instead of being divine rulers, tried to 
detach themselves from the Wheel of Existence by abdicating and becoming Buddhist 
monks, while the Shogun usurped all real power. 

By the end of the eighteenth century Buddhism had lost its vitality, owing partly to the 
totalitarian tendencies of the regime oftheTokugawa Shoguns (1603-1868). Furtliermore, 
this revived interest in Shinto was combined with the study of the Kingly Way of^ 
Confucius. 

To the Neo-Shinto scholars then examining the ancient chronicles of Japan the position 
of the Emperor in seclusion in Kyoto — ^while the Shogun, a mere subject, lorded it over 
the land— seemed intolerable. At the same time die Japanese became aware, through 
intercourse with the Dutch at Deshima, off Nagasaki, that the West was making great 
scientific progress. ' 

The cry which swept the country, “Restore the Emperor,” was used to whip up the 
fierce nationalism and aggressive spirit which now face us in modern Japan. All the 
excitement of opening up the country and discovering what the rest of the world looked 
like, what it did and thought, together with each triumph of Japanese policy and industry* 
was associated in the popular mind with the restoration of the Emperor and with the 
rehabilitation of Shinto. 

The imperial restoration coincided with a social revolution. The despised merchants 
and industrialists, who were fifth in the order of classes before the revolution lower even 
than the humble peasants — had been growing in power throughout the Tokugawa era j 
their position became assured after the restoration. They called for a greater expansion of 
trade with the formerly hated white ‘ barbarians ’ and gave promise of obtaining hegemony 
for Japan by financial methods and by the dumping of cheap goods in foreign markets. 
Both the privileged feudal classes and the parvenu industrial and commercial elements 
strove towards the same goal — the ultimate glory of Japan — though seeking it through 
different channels. 

Their aggressiveness went hand in hand with tliis ambition. Exploiting the revival of 
the Shinto myth, which proclaimed the divine origin of the Emperor, tlie ruling classes 
traded on the idea that a divine mission impelled all steps of Japanese aggrandize* 
ment. 

This first revealed itself in the war against China, from whom Japan in 1895 secured 
Formosa and the Pescadores Islands, as well as the Kwantung Peninsula, to tlie south of 
Manchuria. Elated by this first walk-over success, Japan set out on a long trail of 
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aggressive wars. In 1904 she treacherously attacked Russia, using methods similar to 
those employed at Pearl Harbour; in this conflict Japan virtually won Korea. 

In 19^4 joined the Allies in the hope of being on the winmng side and so improV“ 
mg her own position. She saw an excellent opportunity to annex strategic stepping" 
stones across the Pacific and to expand her navy. As soon as the war broke out she seized 
the German concession at Kiaochow, and in 1919 she was given the mandate of the former 
German-owned Marshall and Caroline Islands— wonderful key-points for her plans in the 
Pacific. 

In 1927 the stage was set for her new conquests in China, where she intended to eliminate 
all foreign influence. She did her best to foment the civil war that had broken out tliere 
and when China was suflSciently weakened and the West was in the throes of an economic 
crisis she invaded Manchuria. That was in 1931, the crucial year when the League Powers 
should have first applied strong sanctions against aggressors but failed to do so. 

Step by step Japanese imperialism grew, strengtliened by the illusion of a ‘divine 
mission. Hach new addition to the Empire, each new human and material sacrifice, was 
explained as an imperative necessity for the greater glory of the Rising Sun. Tliis also 
determined the stealthy penetration of Indo-China and Thailand to ‘protect* them 
against the ‘rapacious* British and Americans. 

The Japanese war-lords made use of the embarrassments of the Anglo-Saxon countries 
and their consequent desire to avoid conflict in the Pacific, To avoid such a conflict 
London and Washington even continued to supply Japan for a time with raw materials 
for armaments. When her military storehouses were full and her plans had matured 
Japan struck at Pearl Harbour on December 7, 1941, at the very moment when her 
special peace envoys were smihng and bowing in the traditional Japanese manner within 
the precincts of the White House. 

These bare ninety years from 1854 till I 94 ^ sufficed Japan to overtake the progress of 
centuries in the West. From a backward Asiatic feudal province Japan became a mighty 
world empire with unlimited dreams realized by rutlfless energy and calculated cunning. 
The world, which had been led to think of Japan as the picturesque home of cherry- 
trees, gay geisha, and humble peasants toiling in the valleys below the sacred Mount 
Fuji, became suddenly aware of the grim side of Japanese nature, of her boundless 
ambitions and imperialistic dreams. The white man, it seemed, was to be ejected from 
Asia, bag and baggage, and the flag of the Rising Sun was to flutter unchallenged tlirough- 
out the Pacific, heralding the divine mission of the Japanese. All tlie energies of both 
militarism and business interests were harnessed to this end. 


I he collection of pictures presented in this book unfolds this astonishing development. 
It reveals the amazing aptitude of the Japanese to copy the West, thanks to centuries of 
craftsmanship, and shows the staying-power of native Japanese traditions which stiH 
govern the thoughts of the masses and which teach tliem to consider death for their ^ 
divine Emperor the highest, the supreme goodt 

Japan consists of islands stretching 2500 miles^ along the eastern coast of Asia. Despite 
the isolation of many of these islands, Japan has achieved, on the whole, a remarkabh 
degree of cultural unity. 

The history of Japan may be summarized in a few periods : 

eyu of tvofisitioti) as mainland cultures and influences are slowly transplanted and 
absorbed (about A.d. 300-700), 

The Nara era-^ golden age of Buddhist culture and of the rise of a specific Japanese 
civilization (seventh and eighth centuries). 

The Heian era^ marked by the rule of the aristocratic and feudal clans. This is the; 

classical age of Japan, when Kyoto was the capital (nintli to thirteentli century), 
The Kamakura era, characterized by the rise of feudalism and die rule of the 
Daimyo (military nobility), the coming of Zen Buddhism and a new virile age 
i (thirteenth to fifteentli century). ^ 

The Ashikaga era, marking a further triumph of feudalism ending in an age of f 
decorative profusion (fifteenth to seventeenth centuries). 

The Togukawa era, representing the popularization of culture in Japan, the beginniag ■ 
of the police regime and the regimentation of the masses, and tlie beginnings of a 
commercial system (i 603-1 868). 

> 

The Meiji and post-Meiji eras, cliaracterized by the changed policy towards inter- 
course with 'foreigners,* expansion beyond the Japanese islands, tlie decision to 
industrialize the land, and the removal of the Court from the ancient city of Kyoto 
to the new and modern capital, Tokyo. A modern Constitution was introduced in 
1889, followed by the reorganization of postal services, currency, and banking and 
educational systems, and the abolition of all special privileges liitherto accorded to 
foreigners, such as extra-territoriality. 

In the shaping of modern Japan, as in all rising countries, the conflicting interests of 
politicians — Conservative, Liberal, or even Socialist — played a part. But to all Japanese 
the supreme aim is the same : the greater glory of thb Japanese race. If tliey differ it is only 
as to method. Therefore the conflicting politicians fought over the method of achieving an 
end on which they were all agreed, v 
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Specisl attention was paid to the elinunation of illiteracy^ which has been fought tooth 
and nail, so that it is now reduced to 5 per cent. Incidentally, instead of eliminating 
the complications with which their language is teeming, the Japanese look upon their 
language as a national secret code* ideal for obscuring facts and for saying something 
altogether different from what is meant. Education was made into a weapon of imperialism 
by the ruling classes in order to inculcate into the masses belief in Japan’s Divine Mission 
and consequently in the necessity of large armies to carry it out. 

Japanese home propaganda was mainly based on three points; 

(1) The claim that Japan had to feed many more people per square mile as compared 
with India, for example. This is largely misleading. The Japanese have never popu- 
lated their liorthern island, and it is only by compulsion that some Japanese have 
migrated to Manchuria. The truth is that tlie Japanese will not migrate if they can 
help it, unless to countries where they can undercut labour and yet live on a 
Western standard, such as North and South America or parts of the British 
Empire. They are unwilling to go to Manchuria or Sakhalin, where they saw no 
profit in competing with the local inhabitants. 

(2) Dependence on imported raw materials. Only 15 per cent, of her imports were 
foodstuffs and 15 per cent, ready-made goods, while 70 por cent, were raw 
materials. 

(3) Security against foreign aggression. 

The last two propaganda points were, of course, equally misleading, for, had the Japan- 
ese not been so aggressive and had they not alarmed their neighbours, they’ would never 
have had any need to worry about lack of raw materials. World markets would have 
remained open for them had they not engaged in unfair competition by dumping 'goods on 
foreign markets and selling them at an uneconomic level. The Tokyo Government 
granted large subsidies enabling Japanese exporters to reduce the prices of Japanese goods 
to a suicidal level with which others could not compete. The countries affected, therefore, 
had to defend themselves against such trading methods by heavy customs barriers. . 

Throughout the history of Japan in the past ninety years, which this book illustrates, 
there runs a note of duplicity and treachery which recalls Hitler at his worst. The con- 
temptible tactics wliich sent a special Japanese Envoy with peace offers to Washington 
while at the same time the blow was being prepared and dealt at Pearl Harbour, were only 
the latest trick employed by Japan to further her dream of world domination. 

Naturally, from tlie point of view of the Japanese — and, indeed, of all who consider 


tHemselves HeneiwSlker-At sacred end justifies the vile means Therefore to them 
“It matter what methods are employed as long as the nrterests of Japan 

indeed, no need for Japan to take lessons In this reject from Nm Gernmay, f 
I^edill after Commodore Perry’s visit in 1853. Shorn Yoshtda, an Eastern ore- ; 
^er of Hitler, founded a school, the Maw.hUa Scnjuhu, the sum total of Wr: 
^Things being tantamount to a Japanese Mein Kmpf. In hts lectures Yoshtda l„d 
down the grand strategy of Japanese imperial expansion, which has been caiiied out so 
far to the ktter In 1927 General Baron Tanaka is said to have submitted to h.s Emperot 
thenow famous secret “Memorial” outlining the tactics to be employed for Japan’s drive 
for worldpower. Although described at the time as a forgery-it probably was notwr.tte. 
byTanaka-itis a strange and grim fact that what has happened m the lactfte an. 
during this generation has been in strict keeping with “ 1 ho rnnaka Momounl, 

Japan is unworthy to own colonies. Whatever blunders other nations may have com- ; 
mitted in their colonies, they have usually honoured tlic conception of Justice, Tht; 
Japanese have not. All who have come under the Japanese heel hate them bitterly, since 
they do not acknowledge that others can have views, let alone rights. Alter all, have tliej 
not been taught to believe that the Emperor of Japan is a god— and can the Emperor d 

Japan be a god to anyone but a Japanese? ^ ^ ^ 

There is also no shortage of quislings ready to serve the enu^ of Japan in the Hast. In 
fact, during the last ten years Japanese agents have assiduously enlisted quislings in Chinay; . 
India, Malaya, Burma, and in the Indies, but, as is the fate of all traitors, when the con* . 
querors arrive the native quislings are given little opportunity of collecting the hoped-for 
reward. The Chinese quislings, with their puppet Government at Nanking, doubtless . 
rue their treachery and their cowardly bending to Japanese will. Occupied Malaya, Burmaj j 
and the Netherlands East Indies are experiencing pure and simple military exploitation. 1 


Notwithstanding the veneer of Western progress and the facade of a Constitution mi ' 
parliamentary system, Japan is politically back where she started ninety years ago. Thi 
Empire of the Rising Sun is ruled by a system strongly reminiscent of the Shogiiiiau 
before Commodore Perry’s arrival, except that tlte Shogun’s powers arc now bcinj < 
wielded by die fanatical Army and Navy clique. 

Indeed, the great problem for Japan after the war will be to check the fanaticism of hei ^ 
military class and to alter the outlook of her people from a purely tribal one to one com* ^ 
patible with world order based on ‘give and take,’ mutual tolerance and esteem. It is 
primarily, as with Germany, a problem of re-education. ^ 



L FEW FACTS A130UT JAPAN 


EtEA AND POPULATION, Before the incorporation of Manchuhuo the Japanese 
npire had an area of 148,756 square miles with a population of 72,222,700, Al±ough 
unchukuo is nominally a separate country under a Manchu Emperor, it is really part of 
e Greater Japanese Empire, which at tire outbreak of the present war had an area of 
0,644 square miles and a population of 97 j 6973555 (1938 census). Tokyo has a popula- 
in of 6,581,000, 

HE. LAND. The soutliernmost part of the Japanese islands is sub-tropical, the north- 
timost part is sub-arctic. The coastline is deeply indented, and has a length of 17,150 
iles. Three-fourtlis of the country is mountainous land, and only the remaining 
larter can be cultivated. About three-fifths of the arable land is in the hands of small 
asants; the remainder is managed by tenants. The main produce is rice (in 1938 
147,567 acres were sown and 9^6333355 metric tons were produced). Wheat is next in 
portance (731,143 acres sovra and 1,388,486 metric tons produced). 

INERAL WEALTH. The latest figures available are for 1936, when 22,198,000 
immes of gold, 77,973,000 kilos of copper, 39,066,000 kilos of zinc, 342,647 metric 
IS of pig iron, and 291,374 metric tons of steel were produced. 

)MMUNICATIONS, The total length of roads in Japan is 594,491 miles. The first 
Iway in Japan was built in 1872 between Tokyo and Yokohama (18 miles). In 1936 
ire were 15,254 miles in operation. The standard gauge is 4 feet 8| inches. The number 
Japanese-owned steamers in 1939 was 2337, their gross tonnage 5,629,845. In addition 
ire are about 16,000 small sailing vessels of Japanese style totalling about a million tons. 

IRRENCY. I yen consists of 100 sen. One yen is stabilized at 2d. The gold 
n^rd was suspended on December 31, 1931, to check tlie efflux of gold, 

LADE. Imports in 1939 : 2,917,000,000 yen (2,663,337,000 in 1938). 
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tjOOTTtEIGN The personal name of the present Emperor of Japan is Hirohito. Tha 
IS hTwever. never used by the Japanese. His reign title is Showa (Righteous Peace), by: 
which nan.; he will be known to posterity. He was born in Tokyo on Aprd .9, .jot ; b. ^ 
succeeded bis father, the Emperor Yoshi Hito, on December 25*, ipad, and was marrW I 
on January 26, 1924, to Princes^Nagako (born March 6, 1903). They have seven childte., ^ 
the Crown Prmce was born on December 23, 1933. 


government. By the Constitution of February It, 1S89, the Emperor mles niO, 
the assistance of a Cabinet appointed by him and responsible to him. There is a Ptivj 
Councii which is consulted by the Emperor. It is the Emperor’s prerogative to sanctb, 
laws prepared by the Imperial Diet which has a House of Peers (404 members) and. 
House of Representatives (466 members). The Army has direct personal access totbi 
Emperor, a privilege of which nefarious use has been made. 


EDUCATION, The percentage of ilKteracy in tlie country is only 5 peij,cent, English is 
the language of commerce and a required study in tlie high schools. Elementary education 
is compulsory, and there are six imperial universities, tlie first having been founded in 
1877 at Tokyo. 


RELIGION. In 1940 Buddhism, Christianity, Sectarian Shinto, and later Islam wete^ 
recognized as “religions” and placed— for their better regimentation— under the depart- 
ment of Education. State Shinto (the cult of the Emperor, the imperial ancestors, the land 
and the people of Japan) was declared not to be a “religion”; its priests, however, art 
State officials. This ruse enables the Japanese to force attendance at Shinto ceremonies on 
members of all faiths on the legal fiction that such ceremonies are not religious. In pointof 
fact, the Japanese have never concealed the fact that to tliem Shinto is the serious busines! 
of life and that they only tolerate other religions as long as they conform to the required 
pattern for their political potentialities. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF JAPANESE 

HISTORY 


(According to the ofHcisl Japanese chronology— woi according to modern investigation. ) 


B.C. 

660. Coronation of Jimmuj the first emperor, at Yamato. 

585. Death of Jimmu at Kashiwa-bara, at the age of 127 years. • 

300. Legendary date of earthquake supposed to have formed Mount Fuji and Lake 
Biwa. 

A.D. 

97”I^2. Prince Yamatodake, legendary hero, conquers southern and eastern provinces. 
200. Empress Jingo leads an army to conquer Korea, 

405. Art of writing introduced from Korea, 

462. The Emperor Yuriaku encourages the cultivation of silkworms. 

540. Chinese and Koreans emigrate to Japan. 

552. Buddhism first introduced to Japan from Korea. ^ 

572. Shotoku Taishi born. Great reformer and Buddhist apostle. During his life 
(died 621) Chinese systems of government and civilization adopted, 

602. Chinese calendar adopted. 

6ro. Census taken of the population, which amounted to five millions. 

545. Completion of reforms initiated by Shotoku Taishi, 

58 r. Costumes of every class regulated by the Emperor Temmu. 

709. Establishment of the capital at Nara. 

712. Kpjiki (“Record of Ancient Matters”), oldest Japanese book, compiled. 

736. Population recorded as more than eight and a half millions. 

^74-834' Kobo Daishi, Buddhist saint and inventor of Hiragana syllabary. 

I08. Transference of the capital to Kyoto. 

I50. Native school of art founded by Kose-no-Kanaoka. 

)oO''iioo. Taira and Adinamoto clans become rivals in terrible civil wars, 

>40. Rebellion of Masakado, grandson of the founder of the Taira family, 

61, Kiyomori, head of Taira clan, assumes power on defeat of Minamoto clan, 

81. Death of Kiyomori, the great Taira leader. ■ 

84, Taira crushed at Battle of Ichi-no-Tani near modern town of Kobe. 

85. Minamoto overthrow and annihilate the Taira in sea-fight at Dan-no-ura. 

92. Yoritomo Minamoto (died 1198) establishes Shogunate at Kamakura. 

OS-SB- Hojo family exercise political control of Empire. 

25. Death of Masago, wife of Yoritomo, one of the notable' women of Japan. 

52. The great bronze statue of Buddha, the Dai Butsu, is cast at Kamakura. 

74-81. Kublai Khan, foimder of Mongol dynasty, repulsed at attempts at invasion. 
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A.D. 

1298, 

1330 

1333 

1333 

1338 

1524. 

1542. 

1549. 

1564. 

1571. 

1582. 

1587. 

1590. 

1592. 

1598. 

1600. 


Name of Japan first made known to Europe by Marco Polo. 

^2”' t^nfirmeT^Hoio family destroyed by supporters of Emperor Daigo. 

aynSes, norLrn at Saga, southern at Yoshino. 
ritoga dyna^ of Shoguns govern Empire. Cml war eontmues. 

finataa again destroyed, and ceases to be a towyfimportanc^^ 

YMt rfPorWguese traders. lyeyasu, founder of Tokugawa Sho^mate, beta, 
^istianity introduced by St Francis Xavier, the Porniguese Jesuit. , 

Ota Nobunaga becomes miHtary dictator. 

Zunaga destroys great fortress-monastery on Mount Hiei near Kyoto. 
VWent death of Nobunaga. Hideyoshi becomes military dictator. Mission sentto 
Pope by Japanese Christians. 

Japanese Christians found to number more than 200, 000. 

Mo founded by lyeyasu. The Jesuit, Valignani, accredited ambassador. 
Korea invaded by Hideyoshi. Hostilities ceased m 1598. 

First European Christian martyrs crucified at Nagasaki. 

Tokuaawa Shogunate founded by lyeyasu after victory of Sekigahara. WiU Adp 
irflrst (in Dutch employ) to land in Japan, remams as ship. 
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1609. Dutch factory established at Hirado. 

1611. Christians expeUed from Court by lyeyasu. 

1613. Second mission to Pope. First English ship reaches Japan. English factoiy 

established. 

1614. Edict against Christianity and expulsion of Jesuits. 

1615. Capture of Castle of Osaka by lyeyasu from Plideyori. 

1616. Death of lyeyasu. 

1620-50. Feudal system completed in Japan. 

1624. Christianity persecuted and Japan closed to all but Dutch. 

1635. Edict forbids building of sea-going ships ; destroys maritime enterprise. 

1637. Isolation of Japan completed by lyemitsuj die third Tokugawa Shogun. 

1638. Destruction of the town of Shimbara, massacre of Christians. 

1639. Dutch confined to small island in Nagasaki harbour. 

1640. Large Portuguese embassy appeal against expulsion of their countrymen. All bu 

thirteen beheaded. 

1672. The Return, a British ship, visits Nagasaki. Reception refused by Japanese. 
1702. Great destruction by earthquake and tidal wave, and, walls of Yedo Castle 
destroyed. 

1707. Last eruption of Mount Fuji. 

1804. Russian embassy sent to Japan is rebuffed. 

1808. The Phaeijon, a British frigate, enters Nagasaki harbour, 

1853-54. Commodore Perry visits Japan; first treaty between United States and Japai 
signed in 1854. 



A.D. 

1857-59. Commercial treaties with United States, Great Britain, and other European 
Powers. 

r 1861. British Legation in Tokyo attacked by conservative fanatics. 

1862-63. Richardson, a British subject, murdered. British fleet bombard Kagoshima. 

1864. Bombardment of Shimonoseki by fleets of Great Britain, France, Holland and 
United States. » j , auu 

1867. Beginning of reign of the Mutsuhito, Meiji Emperor. Yoshinobu, last Shogun, 

resigns ; feudal military government ends. 

1868. Kobe and Osaka opened to foreign trade. Representatives of Treaty Powers 

received by Emperor. 

1869. Project of railway between Yokohama and Tokyo backed by Government. 

1871. Feudalism abolished by Imperial decree. European reforms introduced, 

1872. Opening of first railway. Population over 33 mUIions. 

1873. Gregorian calendar adopted, but dating by reigns continues. 

1876. Korea^ recognized as independent of China. Wearing of swords by Samurai pro- 

hibited. Warriors’ pensions commuted. 

1877. Satsuma reactionary rebellion quelled by new Imperial army, 

1878. Okubo, great Liberal ininister, assassinated by Satsuma sympathizers, 

1880. New codes of law founded on Code Napoleon. 

1885. New system of local government inaugurated. 

1889. Proclamation by Emperor of new Constitution. 

1894* Sino-Japanese war commences. Invasion of Manchuria. New treaty signed open- 
ing all Japan to foreign trade. ^ 

1895. Peace treaty with China signed at Shimonoseki. 

1899. Consular jurisdiction abolished. Formosa ceded to Japan. 

1900. Boxer rising in China. Japan joins international relief expedition. 

1902. First treaty of alliance concluded between Great Britain and Japan, 

1904. War with Russia. Japanese land in Korea. Port Arthur besieged. 

1905. Russians surrender Port Arthur and lose Battle of Mukden. Russian fleet anni- 

hilated at Tsushima, Portsmouth treaty ends war. Russia cedes half Sahhalien 
pd evacuates Manchuria. Korea recognized as Japanese sphere of influence, 
including the Peninsula. Alliance with Great Britain renewed, 

1907. Korean protectorate established by Japan. 

1908. Restrictions on Japanese immigration into California. 

1909. Prince Ito, maker of Modern Japan, assassinated by a Korean. 

1910. Russia and Japan demarcate spheres in Manchuria. Korea annexed. 

1911. Alliance with Great Britain renewed. 

1912. Meiji Emperor dies and Taisho (Great Righteousness) Emperor succeeds. 

1914. War with Germany. Kiaochow captured. 

1918. Japan joins Allies in expedition to Russia. 

1921, Wasl^gton Conference, Rights in insular Pacific possessions guaranteed: Anglo- 
Japanese alhance ended: Naval Armaments treaty. 



A.D. 

1923- 

1924. 

1926. 

1932- 

1933 - 
1936, 

1937 - 

1939 * 

1940. 

1941. 


Great Tokyo earthquake. 200,000 cstiiiiatcd killed. 

New American immigration law excludes Japanes . 

San°invXchfaa'LTrts Tp “ProSomte of Manchtdtuo.” Premier M »1 

japa:— e?Jit— ., 
NadonaUst purge. Military government formed. Germau-Japanese ant.-C,o.mn,e 

pact. 

Hostilities with China begin, i> .c. ; . . t 

Borto clashes between Japanese and Russians. German-Russian pact; J.p 

scraps anti-Comintern pact, 

Occunation “by treaty” of Indo-Cliina. 

Non-aggression rreaty witli Russia. Pearl Harbour attacked. Japan declares wst 
TTnitprl States and Great Britain, 


Thanks are due to the following publishers, editors, etc., for permission to repro- 
duce the illustrations beneath their names : 

Associated Press of Great Britain, Ltd. Nos, 48, 92-95, 160, 1 61, 163. 

Black Star Publishing Company, Ltd. Nos. 31, 32, 42, 52, 61, 68, 70, 75, 87-90, 
III, 114, 115, 120, 121, 156-158. 

The Exclusive News Agency. No. 45. 

Graphic Photo Union. No. 138. 

Guttman Photo Library. Nos. 2, 3, 6-30, 33 “ 4 U 433 443 4^>3 473 49 ^ 5 L 543 55 ; 
57-60, 64-67, 69, 71-74, 76-793 81-86, 96-993 IOI-IO6, 108, 109, 112, II3; 
117-119, 122-124, 126-128, 130, 13I3 135-1373 141-1443 1593 164-172. 
Messrs Hutcliinson and Company, Ltd. Nos. i, 4, 53 9L 
The Editor of the Illustrated London Nezos. No. 129. 

Keystone Press Agency, Ltd, Nos. 56, 62, 63, too, no, 116, i 33 ) t 34 s ^393 15 ® 
162. 

The Ministry of Information. No. 132. 

New York Times Photos. Nos. 145-149, 151-154. 

Pictorial Press. Nos. 53, 80, 125, 140. 

The Editor of Picture Post. Nos. 107, 155. 

Jn a few cases it has been impossible to make acktiozvlcdf’nicnt of tndebicdncss 
owing to the destruction by enemy action of records showing the ozonership of 
illustratiozis included in this collection. 







6. Opening Japan to foreigners. At first the authorities were panic-stricken, but eventiinlly Perry wus 
received. This important milestone in Japan’s history is often described as the ‘ opening of Japan to foreigners.^ 
be more accurate to describe the occasion as the opening of the world to Japan. 


7. The First Nippon Ambassadors. Having decided to abandon its isolation,, the rulers of the country sent ai 
T embassy to the Government of the United States in 1860. Regarded as great curiosities, the Japanese cmissai 
Ij received regally by President Buchanan. 








amity and commerce — concluded in 1 858 between 
Japan and Mr Harris, the agent of the U.S.—for 
formal ratification and to report to the Shogun 
about the outside world. 


A Japanese Prince visits Portsmouth. Once the Japanese realized they could not expel the ‘barbarians ’ they decided 
learn everything from them, in order to place Japan among the great nations. To achieve this object missions were 
t to foreign countries, one of the first being the visit of Prince Tokugawa Minbutaiho to England. 




10. Sir Harry Parkes received by the Shogun. Sir Harry Parkes, the British Minister, played nn important par 
in the overthrow of the old feudal system by the “Three Clans League,” a coalition of Japan’s progressive cl 
jockeyed the young Meiji on the throne, ending the power of the Shogunate. 


11. A Japanese Bodyguard for the British Minister. To protect Sir Harry Parkes from the violent prejudice an 
against foreigners and reforms the Shogun provided a guard. 
















f ''f- 
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i The Engineers of the Revolution of 1867. The coalition which brought about the revolution ofise? was the creation 
a group of Samurai (Knights Errant) who realized the necessity for abolishing the old feudal system if Japan was to 
herself to a powerful and modern state. 

i The First Mission to France. This was the first embassy sent by Japan to Paris-typical of the'many Samurai 
dssaries sent out to observe and report all. 
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10. Sir Harry Parkes received by the Sliof'uii. Sir Harry Parkes, ilic Ib ilisli Minisk-r, iilayod an iiii|ioriant part 
the overthrow of the old feudal system by the "Threo Clans I,caBue,”a coalition tif Japan’s progressive da 
eyed the young Meiji on the throne, ending the power of the Sliognnate, 


Japanese Bodyguard for the BrUlsli Minister. To protect Sir Hai ry Parkes IVom the violent prejudice and 
t foreigners and reforms the Shogun provided a guard, 





iroiip of Samiirni (Knights I "ramJS 

herself to ti powerful and modern state. ^ abolishing the old feudal system if Jnpim was I <■ 


he First Mlssioit to France. Tliis wiq fh*iL r„* „ u 

Eirics sent out to observe and report ail. Paris-typical of the-'many Snniui 
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14. Tli& Emperor Meiji. In 1867 Meiji asi'cntlct! the 
throne, and during his reign a wholesale introduction ot 
European reforms took place. 


15, 't he Einpernr I'aisho niitl his I'.nipress, Me 
succeeded l)y 'I'aisho, iitul the new Taisho (‘ 
Kightemisness") period hepaii. 


16,17. The present Emperor in two roles. In 1926 liirohitt) ascended the throne as the Slunva 
("Enlightened Peace") Emperor, but he quickly became the tool of the war-mongers. 
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1 19. The Samurai, or the " tWQ-sworded class,” were 
hereditary soldiers who possessed special rights. They 
M correspond to medieval knights of Europe. 


20. Tlic.se arc priests of the NitchUreii sect, ! 
of about 600 years' slaiulitig. 'Hicy often collect! 
ostensibly foi 'llio building of temples, but l! 
them for tlicir own purposes. 


THE BACKBONE OF MILITARY AND KCTT.ESIAS ITC dAl’AN 

21. Samurai pageants, with all the traditional pomp and ceremony, arc a regular Icuturo of 
Japanese life. These pageants aim at iiienlcatlng Into the young the Samurai Ideals of loyally unto 
death and the sublitncncss of self-sacrifice for Japan .• 
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I Ceremonious Sports, More importniico Is nt Inched 
jispiritunl culture thnn to jdiysicnl exercise in prnctising 
te traditional sport of arcliery. Every movement ninst 
[strictly ceremonious. 






23 . TriuMtional Fencing. This Samurai art is practised in 
all schools from a very early age. The black wnishcover 
indicates that the wearer is a qualified expert. 


j. School-ehlldrcn’s nillllnry exercises. No cITort is spared to permeate the minds of the young with tiic mliiuiry 
)fit of Japan. Chiidren gather in school grounds each morning for physical exercises, frequently to music provided hy 
[Illary bands. 
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25,26. The Japanese Chamcleoii. |a,V.Icsn' '"»' P‘«‘-'‘l 



German style. 
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29 European ConsfUuHuii for .Jiumti. One of tlie luajor it'lomr. inlroiluu'il (UiiiMc, Uii' Meiji wasllicl 

mentary system, In 1899 the Hinperor Meiji in the newPalaa' in t oky*. mm.I lioiu lltc llnoiir the new Tunstii 
which in fact proved to he jnere cliipliap. > 


New Constltution—New Uiiifonns. After the defeat of the StiuKmiale llu- 1 list .lapanose ( 'obi net, to enipliasi 
vn of an era of Western reforms, presented itself in its newly adopted I hioixmii iliplumnlie ntliiv. 
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intalives ol titc wc:il(hicst (jixpiiyois. i-mjinui .nui t*. i 

VVlieri) (He destJrik-s .>f Jupaii i>re really (k-Hdetl. Despile the ylitterine Parliamcatarv fV-ulo ih. - 

thim! the scene.. 'I'lic t'atelul decisions are taken hy the Imperial Conncil pre.sided ov‘cr b; the E.npe o Tlu" m .'^r - 
_ hsts have (he iippor ha iid here and the decisions are kept .secret. niperoi . i n,. ■ n 1 1 r 
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34. Tmtnkn. 'I'horonncr Prime Minislcr Tainikais 
tlic luitlior or the plim bcartny his itnme. He li 






cneral Ifagaki. General Itagaki is <^8, and the master plan lias so lur been ox. 

acknowledged leader of Japan’s minutest detail, 

ssive nationalists. This ‘fire-eater* 

r engineered in 1931 the Mukden 36. Cicncral Arakl. tiencral .Stuiao Araki lias 1 

lent’ against Chinn. Minister several litnes. Ho is a prominent mcmb 

gaki’s ‘fire caters’ group of iillra-natlonalists. 



ihfrokii Tnnnijc. In his person ‘ big business ’ tiiul 
; nnUonniism go. liiiiKl in Inuul, i 

stini OITspriiig, Just bcCorc the oulbrenk of the 
war Japan’s Prime Minister was Prince Konoyc, 
ongs to one of iJic live families who claim tlc- 
>m heaven. 


38. Baron Hlraniiina. This prominent jurist nml ex- 
I lenuci adds the seal of legality to aggressive 
exploits. 


40, Yosuke Mafsuokn, The man who linked Jnnan 
with the Axis and enacted Japan’s exit frojit the 
League now secs his policy in a state of full] I meal. 






41. General Tojo. Always pro-Gcmian, this violent 42. Gcucrnl Siif^lyniufi. After success] ully sat 

militarist, nicknamed ‘Kaniisori’ (the Rnzor), became the Oisaimainent Conference lU Genova {1926- 

Premier of Japan in October 1941 and realized his condiietint; lltc war in China he is now Chid 

aggressive policy at Pearl.Harboiir. General Sind’. 

' ' i ' 


43. Count Terauchi and Admiral Nagano. Although in the bnckgroimd above, Nagano is cxlroiiioly prpm 
Japan’s war designs. He is Cliief of the Naval Stall; and Tcraiiclii is a leading Hgiiro in tiie War Couticil. 




emicr Ijiiikuli I'or sijitiny ilml .liipiin wns suciirc 
wars, oxU’cuiists nuinlL'rcil prontinciu Nliitcstnun. 
‘ purges* begun in I*) 30, uiul velciuii Proiniur 
was in 1932 'inirged' by iho terror clique. 


iw,,,!'"''''** I" ^536 Admiral Okada. the 

lu lici, and several other statesmen were ‘purged’ by 

of Japan’s patriotic gangsters: the 
fioiilii ( brave men") and M (“noble warriors”). 


illowliifi the iMiclircr. Aggressive elements tried to eimilato the nchiev(^m,>nt ^rxi - 











il^hinto Shrlno Fcsdvals. Every cily or villiigo hns ils 
Shin 10 shrine suppoRcdly cxorelsinj!: Intel age 
4l the ilislricl. Shinto festivals arc gay events, apil 
fif joflliem, like the Gioii Shrine festival in Kyoto, 
® assumed national imporlanee. 
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52, * I will meet you at the Yasukunl Shrine. ’ 
The country’s religion teaches blind obedi- 
ence. Ceremonial bows by representatives 
of the National Women’s League to soldiers 
about to depart to the front. They are saying 
‘I will meet you at the Yasukuni shrine’—. 

i«r1-int<A tfiA acVtac f\^ L'iTTo/H c/^T/1SAr>c« in«*a 






lie Holy Rico ( An mi I sin ml inn inn mill service is (lie niroring of tlie Holy Rice by (he Emperor. 

uhijiiinesehlol. One nlMninni's immy siicral ulols. K is the ‘Ckihlen Cow,’ which is worshipped by all inhabitanl 
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61. Mixing two Worlds. The veneer of Western civilizhiion (incl the clinginB to llie liadilloiial utlire is cloqK 
mixed at this garden party of a rich young man, home Ironi ’viu'.sity in the West. 

62, Matrimonial Bureau, Matchmaking in Japan is frequently carried out hy piHifessional go-holweens, orn 
monial bureaus. The bride always goes to be inarrictl In a pure wliitc mourning robe tt> signify that alio is dead 
her parents and home are concerned. 
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67. Tile Sport of the Slioyims. Siiino, or wrcstliiii?, lias a trailitioii of soiiu: uvo Itioii'uiml yoars. SiiKe the lirsl l. 
eawa Shogun attenticd tlic Sumo liis aiKcstors liavc always tloiu: likewise, ami so Jo the l int'etavi s to thisvajri 
The white paper strips arc Sliinlo symhols irniicating a holy place 

I 

V 

68. The Art of Judo. Everywhere in Japan there are Jtido sehools leaehiii}’ the elahorale itilrieacies oT ihisiiviV 

tyiie of national wrestling. cs 
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7 S. Intci'loi' t>f ii .luiwucsc Houst' 
Imruclcrislic fciUuic of u Jnpi 
liviiii^-rooni cvcr-pi'csciU bi 

wiili t?U)winn clim'coaf I'or the kctl' 
lluU Trcsli ten is iivnilalilc at any 
mcnl. 'I lic iKCiipiuils ilo not sit one! 
lull 1111 ciisliiuiis laid upon nia 
ciwci'i:ii llooi's. 


r ic occasioii carrioil tnil with llm most rcliitious rcgai: 
So be of vc;^ ni,.sy const, bCioo to obvintc dnntnttc by IVct|t.c„t enth,. 
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II « \ niTui iTivpii 'I (.llLiiicr iiiirly the food is not of so rnuch import 

!;/:rrcSn::,u oi^ico »' ■“ 

fghlcii up llw coiivci'siUion 

, . , I.MV.ncsc cal small l«nviriils of rico and pickles, perhaps with some fish, 

'iS , IPwiP u is i..ui .ihihi-'s i» “'‘™' ''' ™ 

piicli she serves in smiill porecluin bowls. 
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79. Preparing a Meal. This mcliioci of cook inu Unn strips ul' incal or chicken (.vei n cl.n.voni slovc on a lowtab! 

introduced from Mongolia. It is known as ‘Cienghi/ Klnin iiiihc (iiabc is llic liying pan), i 

80. A Night Out. The ‘tired business-man; still in odice clothes, seeks diversion by drinkini- Western drinhpi 

itertaining geisha. %D 


jioftl for (A'islm. 'I1ic old inslilntioii of llic scislia is miiinliiined by special schools where girls receive thorough 
Inslnictioii is given iboiii in eerenionial lircssing, dcporlmcnt, singing, how to handle the drum and their 
musical insl rumen t, the sdtnJ.sni. 


acliig Girl. 'Hie cosluine worn by (his thineing 
is nothing like (he elahoi'nle tlress she is wearing 
lal pcrrorinances. Dancing girls are lunighl liy 
ers when only children. 


S3. Itroadcasting Geisha. To cope with the rivalry 
ode red by modern amusement, geisha spare no effort 
to modernize themselves, and geisha singers and musi* 
cians frequently broadcast, 



t iin I'luuiuli tn iiiUiitl ;i visil U) i1k- liiiiuniya Slinnc m 

to p" IK.' .-IKc'::™ r™:;,;, .1.. ..s„n,.a, ,lu.a. „ vcyo^pcnsivo 


;. Jap™ discovers tU.'lcB'. Despite the 8.c»l venoro, ion 't-.; 'I k ''■.h'I'I'-''..' 

the ' IcB ’ and sncctaciiliir scenes of Hollywood dimensions are now po|ml.ii in ih 






•St Rutlwiiy. A .lapiiiK'sc ski:U;h of' flu', o|K'niiU' of the (Irsl 87. Luxury Travel. This is not aJapanesc 

V ill 1872 hclwcoii Tokyo loul Yokohiuua. 'I'hcrc was, at the travclliny in America. He is travelling 

still great prejudice against Western innovations, am! the in Japan in an ultra-modern carriage, 

ouy was luit s]nii'sely attemleil. 

88. Travelling hi Ancient Japan. The annual 







‘ 90. Miss Nippon ROCS for aRUtc. U is not nil unconinmn si^Iil U) mi* n .lnp;Mu-'.c hh I wcni iiii? Iut li iidUioitnladirj 

coifTure driving her Jnpanese-mndc nioloi' car. 



I A„„n.s ('..r (ho .Sh,„(„„. Who,, Will Ac.«h,» Ih-lch ih J,,ph,h «U .;n,o 

f,.,oi8„o,s. ho „..( „llmvo,l ,o,„r,, i ho j”, “^1;, 

xcollciU use WHS suoi^ nuiilc hy UiiJ Slu)Buni wio . 






9Z, Drawing of a Bnlli. When the Cirsl Japanese 
mission visited America drawings were made of every- 
thing they had seen, and cxccltcnt use was made of them 
at home afterwards, 


93, Balloon Ascensloit. At IMiiladcIpItia a balloo 
sion was ai i anged for llie amazed Japanese vis 


n ABlilNC TIIK WKST 


94, Studies In Hats, In addition to Aincrican hats, as 
worn by "both sexes, careful drawings were made of 
chairs, water-closets, tableware, carriages, beds, fire- 
places, and chandeliers, etc. 


95, Watch lug a Mlraelc. A sewing-machine 
laiuulry of an liotcl wlieie the mission was si 
Bliiladelidtia attracted especial attention. 
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Where arc llic PmnUw 7 t iiant chiiuney.s aiul lumc planls have replaced Hie picturesque pagodas of the Kyushu 
ind, where llic Yiiwata Steel Works now proiliieeH the hulk of Japan’s annual output of 7,000,000 tons of steel. 

Toyonil Water Power IMunt. Rapid liuluslriali/alion Implied the harnessing of water into enormous power plants, 
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98. A« Ominous Departure Point. A Wrcl’s-cyc view of the heail <)!!', ee nf the Sn.ilh M imclun ia Itailway at Daue,,.! 

was the point of departure of the entire Japanese expansion iioliey. jjtic 

99. The Fames Fushan Open Cut, The aetii.isiliun ul' this rieh Mniiehuriun eulliei-y wns n neeossnry ptelimimo' 
Japan’s expansion designs. 
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. . , r 1>. . TI„> v;|.,tL: of hciillli imuiin? llie Jupuiicsu war workers, toiling even while their scanty nee 

.e.c,a.csarei„.roduced.u„ng.unc. 

r,;, „f S.,va A da,K„u.c ,u.„ wimo,„ saya sauce is un^abic. Most of .he beans co.e fro. 

ilL aiul China . a powclul a.hli.iom.l reason lor Iha U'vasion of both. 
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hat onk javanksk kamily-the mitsui-controls 


urn Eiiglnccrliig Works 
flido Colliery 
sjind Steamship Co. 

Jeal Rrodticc Co. 

Steel Works 
^il nassaii Knislm 
la Cement Mfg. Co, 


Mitsui MiniiiR Co., EUl. 
Taihelyo C!olllery Co. 

Mitsui Bank, Etil. 

Mitsui Life Insurniiec 
Co., Ltd. 

Mitsui 'Oust <;o., Ltd. 
'roshlii Warehouse Co., Ltd. 


Mitsui Electro -chemical 
Industry 

Taiwan Development 

and Tea Producing Co. 
Mitsui Ho-on-kai 
(philanthropic organization) 
Izumihashi Hospital 


?C)llClU 

i CcmciU 
n Railway 

oka Hydro lilccUiu CX). 
iNitrogen Iiutusliy 
High Pressure liuliistry 
Ic Process NitroBOii t’o. 


)Co. 

-ti Railway 
litsa Slciuuship 
Sraa Elect rie /JbIU 
begawa Elec trie Power 

J ogawa Hydro Electric 
hii Electric Power 
nan Colton SpinniuB 
ai Textile 

ka Coilpn Spinning 
boka Colton 
iTcxtilo 

ghnl Cotton Spinning (China) 
iBodah Spinning (India) 

^koslii Dcpurlnicnl Stores 
[ai Sliogyo Shiinpo 
, newspaper company) 

(oiilo Sulphur Mine Co. 

,<ai Soda Co. 
fl Industry 
fo Mclanoi 

toRinko Railway Co. 

J(iag Colliery Co. 

»tisnima Collicby Co. 

*■’ Mining Co. 
la Loom Mfg, Co. 


ihon Mixed Poultry Feed Co. 
uigumi Iron Works 
mini Oil Mills (Dairen) 
oyo Cotton 'I rading 
oyo I lenshoku Kalsha (knitting) 
lowa Selma Kaisha (wool-scouring, 
dyeing, carhonizing) 
nzen Ropeway Co. 
inoshita Iron Works 
oyo Oil Refining Co. 
oyo Ruhher Chemical Industry 
hikukal 1 ,. umber-treating Co. 

/a kata nrhjiictle Mfg. Co. 
undo F'reigiil and Express 
anrin Smokeless Coal 
and llrlquotte Co. 
hone (iinscngDistribiiloi;.s 
hmeBufuelii Colton Spinning Co. 
)ai Nippon Celluloid Co. 

>Ji Paper Mfg. Co, 
nangnai Seizo Scishi (silk) 

Jambei (S, Am.) Develop. 

Iiowa SatJByo 
'okyo Celluloid 
'aisho Marine and Fire 
(ihon Wheal Flour . 
oci6l6 Anonyme Francaiso Bussati 
)eiUsche llussan Aklicngcsellschafl 
Mitsui Bussan-Soutb Africa 
(Prop.), Ltd. 

'oyo Rayon 

'Jiimazu Woolen I cxtile 

Cyokulo Condensed Milk 


Toyo Otis Elevator 
Toyo Babcock 

Tokyo Accounting and Tabulating 
Machine Mfg. Co. 

Yuasa Storage Battery Co. 

Snnki Engineering Co. 

Sanken Engineering Co. 

Toyo Carrier Engineering Co. 
Nihon Artificial Leather 
Fuji Photographic Films 
Mfg. Co. 

Hokkaido Railway 
Nihon Felt 
Nlcliiro Lumber 
Nakai Co, 

Kyodo Yoslii (paper) 

Dai Nihon Rayon Pulp 
Toyo Paper Mfg, Co. . 

Taiwan Paper Mfg. Co, 

Nihon Kinimo 
Kyoci Kigyo 
Roryo Forestry Co. 

Uryu Electric Power 
Karafuto Railway 
Nankwa Railway ^ . . 

Mansen Development and Electric 
Oji Securities 

Osaka Matnlchi (newspaper) 

Nihon Kako Paper 
Nichiro Lumber 
Hokkaido Hydro-electric 
Daido Yoshi (paper) 

Karafuto Steamship 






lOS/rtieToji Payotltt in Kyoto. Payoitiis, so chiii iK’tcr- 
istic of Japan of yesteryear, arc rapidly glviiu', way to 
[noderii buildings and factories. 

no. A Feiulnl Castle. In old Japan t lie castle oi' a 
towers surrorinded by stone walls and nioats. I lie cuives 
the tower are characteristic of Japanese castle a relii lecture. 


100, I’ni'oilu and ( livrr.v Hhissoiiis. A liiicvicw:! 
iiiapiuliccnlly situated i>ai’oda amid the i«tv 
clierry-ldossoin, 

consisted of a live-sloicycd main lower anil alewv: 
of tlie roofs ami the two lipiircs of the dolphin on the 1 : 


feudal lord 





,U.,.»,K.se S.„«U T„w„. Tl,. mndormsiu uC Ihc big Japgngsg city is in vivki contrast with the native styie oi the 
■lown lioust’s. 
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117. Trailitional ‘No> Play- As in tlie Eli/.al)cllian drama, raiiale rules arc imrlraycd by men. An imp 
scene in a ‘No’ play. All llic musicians crouch on the slaiJic wcaiinii ccicinoma lo )cs. 


. I I sl:u!c Nakamura, .la pan s rorciiuist aclor (riglil),i: 

118. Modem Staj-c. Property house-boat on a icvoKioy st.it,e. mK in 

r&le of a feudal warrior. His brother (left) is seen licrc as lus daiu-blci. 
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he BlrUi of .Tapanese AKfircssIoa. Con tempo 
Rmia inni fim’ino the Siao-Japaiics 
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130. The Pearl Harbour of 1904. Willioiil iraiililiiiy iibniit ('oriimt ik'i:l;uiitu)iis »)!' wai-, JiipaiK’se naval units siirpri 
and bombiii-dcd the Russian licet at Port Arlliuras a ciiitain-raiser for llu; Kiissn-J a panose war of 1904-5, The b: 
ships Travevilcfi and Riflvixa were torircdocd. 

131. Pearl Harbour 1941. At the very time when Japan’s siieoial " peaoo envoys " were neiudialiiii’ an uiKicrstaul 
vith the U.S.A, at Washington Japanese aireral't-eai riers made a stealthy iiUaek upon Pearl Harbour while the 
■'Untries were technically at peace. 
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Dod of Fake Money, Japanese soldiers flooded the iccently oeciipicd Icrrlloncs wlUi fake money in ‘return’ 
i!s which they plundered. These chiinsy coiinterreits hear no oflicial signature, no picture of the Emperor, no 
iirk, and in many cases are even without a serial nunihci . 

.nets ilropiKd l)y Jnpanosc Airmen on I’onrI Mnriimir. Tlio Jnpnnose nclmonitlon rends, "Listen to the Voice 
m. Open your eyes, blind fools 1” 







134. I liiriikiri S((iiikIs. Stirred liy Siiimirai leach .kipancsc sohlici ;; and aii iiK'ii m-i lilllr value on their lives.! 
!s a pilot ol' the “Suicirlc St|iiad’' tyinj; the .lapanesc (lap, loiind hi‘. IiclhI I'cIoiv takiii)>. o(t' lor a llipht. 


135. 'i'ltu “ 1 luiiiati niMilhs " Slatuo. I'rom tiie cradle the Japaiuse aie leaicd In think lij'litiv of lil'e ifatilll--;) 
kipiuiese history leciiis with instances nl'sokliers hlimlly ('.nine, to eeiiaiii dealli. I hi*, staiiie is in nieinory of ih 
iokliers wlio did so with e.vpinsivcs round their hndies at Slianc.hai in l').i.’. 
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138. Two-nian submnrtiiD. One of llic siirpi isc weapons in Ihe steal Ihy attack on I’cnrI I Inrhoitr and In 
(Australia) was tlie midget siibninrine operated by two men only (diiigrani). 

139. One-man tanks. Japan sprang a surprise on mechanized warfare by iter inlrotlnction of onc-mai: 
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14!. (.'oinfnrdn}; (he Woi 
One of iho i)i'oiKlost tra 
lUK’ieiU Japan was (he \ 
Hushidt), ehivalrmis Ircatii 
enemy. Alk'i (he naval 
(lieliHl by Admiral Tog 
Russian Heel at Tsushim 
the victor visiieil ttic ca|; 
vvonndetl adversary. 


BUSHIDO 
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12. Paying Homage to the Slain 
Jcs. Admiral Nogi (bowing, on top 
ghO paying homage to the heroic 
tfenders of Port Arthur at the nie- 
orial erected in tlieir memory by 
e Japanese. 
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do between Brothers. A Imrrowing Ittoidcnl of llic SutHuinii iipi lsing In 1877 when Japanese fought Japanese, 
held aloft nre real 1 

do I,. Korea. The Japanese, win, pro, ended ,o have been invited ,o Kore,a in 1904 by P“PP;' '^ 
he Chinese, apply Dnshklo lo Ihe Koreans. Ja|,nncse troops extract a confession by means of torture. 
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145>Oii <hc Way to the Gallows. Trapped by a Hflli 
columnist (the Japanese boy in the rear dressed in 
Chinese clothes), Chinese patriots arc marched to their 
execution through the ruins of tlieir native village 
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146. runisliment to ilt the Crime. For nccideai 
tripping on a Japanese Army telegraph wire this Chi 
boy was bomul to a po.st and had his head sawn of 
the chivalrous Japanese invaders. 


147. Prisoners hurled alive, A harrowing Incidentji 
the capture of Nanking by the Japanese, FiveChi^ 
prisoners were thrown alive into a grave for (he aisl 
nient of the onlooking soldiers, 










148. A Familiar Scene. 'Mils woman, weeping 
colDn bcsUlo her dead luisbaiul, mourns one ^ 
scores of thousands of innocent Chinese victls>j 








j 152. Secret Weapon. One of the ' secret wciipons ’ of llie 
f Japanese invaders in Chinn and other places is the iin- 
1 mediate establishment of cheap dope dens, to iiiulcr- 
j mine native resistance, 


15.1. Hie (JlltlK!l. 'I iHMisiituh of innocent Cliii 
been hunted hy the nitidess Japimcsc, A favoti 
ticc of the |)ieiiLhci.s of ‘ Hiisliido' is to cut i 
liodics, Iciivlnj^ ilu: heads hiiiiKing - as an ex 


154. The Cap Brothel. Hand in hand with the ilissemlimtioii of dope noes the inirodiiciion ofcaucbi 
occupied territories as pari of tlic systematic allemjM to debmieh the im lives. 



















I from the Emperor. There are no tears or lamentations when the ashes ^df the slain are taken over :i?y the 
lave lost a son or a husband is an honour and nobause for mourning. V ’f ^ ^ 










sy. ^ Uo —The National Game. Japanese statesmen aiul Army ami Navy olliceis are all ‘("in’ nth • * 
teppme-slone for qmck promolion, Coii„l Ilo, afchileci ol'llip aiiisliliili,;,, „|' iswj, plpy'ns 'Cio' 


t^n, ‘ Go ’-getters. Soldiers of Japan carry ‘ Go’ ganic.s 
them and, unaffected by the grim cnviroiinient 
by the havoc of war, they pull out the board [uul 
eir beloved game. 






ss Talk’ Drive. Ironically, the Japanese seem to fear fifth-column activities and have embarked nnor 
tlic Spy caiiipaign. Anti-spy weeks are organized in various cities by the display of posters. ^ 


se VVornen fake to Arms. Tlie women of Nippon, as fanatically patriotic as the men, have been enlisted 
raining organization, and even chorus girls assume a martial aspect. 
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exhort the nations of L rS onlpi"l'lnt°ior'''°^ "' HHs 
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idid Friends. Japanese Professor ; “After the conquest of the Red, Black, and White Seas we must capture the 
lustries of the Whites.” (An Italian cartoon shortly before Pearl Harbour.) 

e Japanese Peril. {Guerin Mescitino, Milan.) 
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• ('TOKYO) Ga'es cfovtr lOOO^ma itiHabih 

• (YOKOHA'MA) V » 200,000 ' „ 

Jf/iEJ • (KaWMAkLJ >, ,. 100,000 y 

OO 100 f-, , 

- I -I • VMagaiw) „ „ js,ooo „ 

• ('MatnuJ Ot/iir cititt 

C'.} TorUjkod zones 
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